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THE MORALS OF GUYAU. 

A young Frenchman, thirty years ago, undertook the task 
of criticising the English utiHtarian philosophy. While fully 
acknowledging their merits, he accused the ethics of Bentham, 
Mill, Bain, Darwin, and Spencer, alike, of turning in a circle 
which they were unable to avoid, break, or pass out from, 
each time they sought either "a principle of obligation or 
constraint to compel us to accomplish good, an interest leading 
us to disinterestedness, an egoism tending to altruism, or a 
force capable of making us rise higher than ourselves." His 
criticisms, though temperate, were penetrating and they im- 
mediately brought him into notice both in France and England. 
And as, in the former country, the English school of morals 
was provoking much discussion and tending to supplant the 
intuitional, a writer who showed himself able to deal with it 
successfully was gladly welcomed. Guyau was that writer, 
and it was in order to reply to the rejoinders which his 
criticisms provoked and to develop more fully than he had 
hitherto done his own view of the moral problem, that he 
wrote a book ^ which established his reputation as a moralist. 
Now, although he himself only called this work a sketch, and 
an earnest of the lengthier treatise which he meant to write, 
and which he, doubtless, would have written had not his death 
supervened at the early age of thirty-three, the work presented 
the problem in so new an aspect that it attracted immediate 
attention, and it has been largely owing to the influence which 
it has continued to exercise in France to the present day, that 
French moralists have abstained from constructing arbitrary 
systems of conduct, and that they have inclined rather to a 
particular form of sociological inquiry. Guyau's first conten- 
tion is that an ethical system founded on facts cannot present 
to the individual as a primary motive of action the good or the 
happiness of society, for the reason that the happiness of so- 
ciety is in opposition to the happiness of the individual. And 
without pausing to consider the instances where this is not 

' "Esquisse d'une Morale sans Obligation ni Sanction." 
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the case, he concludes that ethics must be firstly individualistic 
and secondarily social, and that neither good, duty, nor hap- 
piness, in the fullest acceptations of the words, are the ends 
of men. 

What then, he asks, is the natural end of human acts? 
What is the target constantly aimed at by all living creatures ? 
What is the center of the universal effort of beings? Or 
from another point of view, what is the constant cause of 
action ? 

How does Guyau answer these all-important questions ? It 
must be confessed that his answer scarcely fulfils the expecta- 
tions which the questions raise, for in reality he only offers us 
a term — "instinctive effort." The end of our acts is an in- 
stinctive effort to maintain and to increase life, of which 
pleasure is the consequence. We live, therefore, to make this 
effort which is the end determining every conscious action and 
also the cause "which produces every unconscious action." 

Thus, although pleasure has appeared to some of the acutest 
minds as the only aim for which men strive, we are to believe 
that the prime motive of our actions is not pleasure, but "life." 
According to this view, we act to live, and pleasure is, as it 
were, the corollary of action. The cause of every act of living 
creatures is life en son evolution. But this cause itself, from 
another point of view, becomes effect and end. In other words, 
life causes action and action causes life. We have here, evi- 
dently, the evolutionary principle applied to morals in a man- 
ner which removes all obligation, except in a sense so universal 
that it may scarcely be so called. There is an impulsion pro- 
ceeding from an unknown source, a tendency, as Guyau puts 
it, to persevere in life, and this tendency is the law of life 
itself. In conformity with this view, moral science is defined 
as that science which has for object the conservation and in- 
crease of material and intellectual life. Now as between what 
we are naturally impelled to do and what we ought to do, 
there is in reality little difference in such conditions, it appears 
that we must and should live primarily to carry out the 
principle of life, and not for the stimulation of the pleasure 
sense as so much evidence would lead us to suppose. We are 
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to improve this principle, Guyau tells us, by increasing its 
"intensity," or, in other words, by augmenting the sphere of 
every kind of activity as far as we may, in the measure of 
the reparation of force. "Agir, c'est vivre, agir davantage, 
c'est augmenter le foyer de la vie interieure." Yes, but the 
criminal acts, and when committing a crime, must be held, 
according to this theory, to be enlarging the hearth of his 
inner life ! 

After founding what he calls an ethics of life, Guyau, in- 
fluenced, in spite of himself, by the utilitarian school, proceeds 
to inquire what share in those ethics may be allowed to the 
ethics of pleasure, and he arrives at the conclusion that since 
pleasure is a state of consciousness allied to an increment of 
life, intensity of life may be identified with intensity of pleasure, 
and on these terms he grants to hedonism a right of citizen- 
ship — "but in the second rank." There are, however, he con- 
tends, two sorts of pleasure, that which corresponds to a par- 
ticular and superficial form of activity (pleasure of eating, 
drinking, etc. ) , and that which is allied to the groundwork of 
this activity (pleasure of living, willing, thinking, etc.) The 
one is purely sensitive, the other is more purely vital. Evi- 
dently, the latter comes within the Guyauian theory of life. 
The former is to be considered as that form of pleasurable 
incentive which the utilitarians mistook for the sole purpose of 
existence. The distinction is ingenious and important. It 
is the pleasure of living, not well recognized until life is 
menaced, that binds us to life, and that pleasure would seem 
to be of a somewhat different nature from that which we 
experience during any specific stimulation of the sensory 
nerves. From a psychological point of view, however, Guyau 
grants to the hedonists that since there can be no consciousness 
without a vague pleasure or a pain, pleasure may be regarded 
as the principle of consciousness itself, and that as consciousness 
produces action, all voluntary action, needing to pass through 
the conscience becomes impregnated with an agreeable or dis- 
agreeable character which, however, only suffices to explain 
it partially. Finally, like a cannon ball projected into space 
and ignoring whither it is going, life becomes desire or fear. 
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pain or pleasure, by virtue of its acquired velocity. We are, 
therefore, as it were, blown before the wind of life. 

Thus Guyau presents himself as the apostle of a morality 
of energy in which sloth is the greatest vice and fecundity in 
every sense the highest virtue. Life must create and spend; 
there is no escape from that fatality. The work done for 
others is not loss but necessary gain. Cellule must form 
cellule and the principle of expansion wills that man should 
be a social animal. Life must be accepted with its pleasures 
and its pains because it is life, and because thus it must evolve. 
There is a moral fecundity underlying all its acts. 

After the enunciation of this very broad theory of human 
aims, we are informed that the motive of activity may create 
"a sort of obligation," and now Guyau appears to endeavor to 
partially reconstruct what he has attempted to destroy. There 
exists, he states, a certain impersonal duty created by the 
power of acting itself. What we have the power to do, is in 
some sort our duty to perform. The superfluity of life re- 
quires to exercise itself. Life can only manifest itself on con- 
dition that it expands. A positive science of morals can only 
speak of obligation in this general and biological connection. 

Guyau was fond of examining a question from many points 
of view. He examines this diffused sentiment of obligation 
from the point of view of "mental dynamics," of science, as 
a force of tension, as an instinct. He also considers both the 
optimistic and the pessimistic attitude towards life. The former 
he calls immoral, for the reason that it is the enemy of better- 
ment and is naturally opposed to the principle of expansion. 
Its refuge is personal immortality which, in the light of modern 
science is inadmissible. The latter is equally erroneous, be- 
cause it is impossible to establish a mathematical balance 
whereby pain is seen to outweigh pleasure, and, moreover, 
pessimism does not take into account the permanent pleasure 
of living. There is also a kind of psychological illusion which 
causes the happy days of life to seem shorter than the un- 
happy ones. There is pleasure in action, and if human beings 
continue to exist, it must be that life is not too bad for them. 
A same reason renders existence possible and desirable. 
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The indifiference of nature towards good and evil seems to 
Guyau to possess moral significance. It tends to weaken all 
theories of ethics. Possibly, in time, good and evil neutralize 
themselves, and it is doubtful whether a good action committed 
a hundred thousand years ago by a man of the tertiary age 
can have any modifying influence upon the world. In any 
case it is a chimera to bid men conform themselves to nature 
as a certain school would have them do, since we do not know 
what nature is. 

The point of view of the practical certitude or of the cate- 
gorical imperative is unsound, for the reason that duty, as 
Darwin showed, is variable in its applications. The point of 
view of faith is unsafe; it is irrational to affirm as true that 
which is doubtful. The ethics of doubt, or agnosticism, con- 
tain a great share of truth, but the exact place of agnositic 
morals remains to be made. 

All sanctions or consecrations are defective. Justice is 
merely social defence. Remorse is but a natural resistance 
of the most profound penchants of our being. All the con- 
ceptions of duty are tested and found wanting. The first 
equivalent for duty that scientific ethics can offer is the 
injunction to each individual to develop his life in all direc- 
tions, to be as rich as possible in intensive and extensive 
energy, to be the most social and the most sociable being. 
Duty is only a detached expression of power which tends to 
pass necessarily to the act. 

The second equivalent Guyau finds in a theory of M. 
Fouillee which attracted much attention at the time, the theory 
of the idee-force. The idee-force is, according to this philos- 
opher, an indissoluable unity of thinking and acting constituting 
a psychological law according to which every state of con- 
science is idea inasmuch as it envelops a perception, and force 
inasmuch as it envelops a preference. From this we are to 
learn that the idea itself of an action is a force tending to realize 
it. Thus, we have only to conceive good and the force is at 
hand to carry it out. Whoever refuses to do this is at war 
with himself. 

A third equivalent of duty is found in the "sensibility" 
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which inclines us naturally to sociability. This is in reality 
another term for sympathy which is admitted as being inherent 
in human nature, and on which the social qualities depend for 
their manifestation. We can no more be happy, Guyau says, 
out of human society that we can breathe in the absence of 
air. All these equivalents form an impulse which is diity, 
although it is true that the spontaneity of this impulsion may be 
checked by the reflective faculty. 

But without an imperative of a more definite or dogmatic 
kind, how is the individual to be led to the definitive disinter- 
estedness, often to the sacrifice of self ? This is obviously the 
question which presents itself, and the way in which Guyau 
answers it is characteristic of his system. There exists in man, 
he says, a love of physical and moral risk, of speculation, 
proceeding from a superabundance of force which urges him to 
action. The more power a man has, the greater is his duty, 
and even the sacrifice of life may be in some cases an expansion 
of life. A life may be concentrated in a moment of love and 
sacrifice. "De meme que la vie fait son obligation d'agir 
par sa puissance d'agir, elle se fait aussi sa sanction par son 
action meme. Car en agissant elle jouit de soi, en agissant 
da vantage, elle jouit davantage." 

Work, according to this evangel, is the true piety, the true 
human providence. The real difference between supernatural 
providence and the natural hope is that the one claims to 
modify nature by supernatural methods, the other first modifies 
ourselves. "C'est une force qui ne nous est pas superieure 
mais interieure." 

The ethics of Guyau, it will be seen, are more destructive 
than they are constructive. They seek to overturn all sanctions 
and imperatives of the dogmatic kind, hitherto offered, and to 
substitute in their place an invitation to work for the sake of 
work, trusting to the power of work to evolve efficient conduct. 
The invitation, we conclude, proceeds from life itself, or 
primarily from whatever principle there may be behind life, 
and it is one which the race may not refuse if it wishes to 
endure. Both animate and inanimate nature are constantly 
performing work. The sun is constantly emitting heat which 
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is converted into energy. Work must be performed, for stag- 
nation is death. In course of evolution all things improve. 
So conduct improves by reason of hixman activity itself, which 
has given hospitals for the poor, made crime more difficult, 
and increased hygiene. But, from a moral point of view, this 
principle of work presupposes a line of social conduct from 
which individuals may not diverge. In practice, however, 
many of the active do diverge, and if the latter are in 
the minority, as they are assumed to be, then it would seem 
that, if the Guyauian theory be true, there must be some 
directing agency tending in the main towards good. This, 
however, Guyau does not tacitly admit. According to his 
view, there is a kind of self-perfecting automatism which 
makes for good. General progress is the result of the working 
of this automatism, and moral progress is included in it. We 
may console ourselves with the reflection that the main share 
of our activity tends to racial good, and that the more we act, 
the more we increase that good. But the difficulty lies in the 
application of this principle of activity and expansion. For, 
as before observed, in individual instances, the greatest energy 
may be displayed in deflections from the normal line. Must 
we assume that these deflections are of small importance in 
the general scheme, and that evil tends to disappear, or are 
we to suppose that they play some necessary part which, 
though relatively small, increases in a constant ratio as life 
develops ? 

Evidently, the nature of heredity, environment, education, 
and employment goes far to determine which direction the 
activity will take, and Guyau himself admits the possibility 
and force of a moral suggestion derived from these sources. 
When all these factors are good they make for general im- 
provement, but when they are bad, that is to say, contrary 
to the rules which experience has taught, then there must 
necessarily be a check to that improvement proportionate to 
the extent of the manifested evil. Guyau is very reticent re- 
garding evil. Is it because he believed that evil as a part of 
general action may be a form of good according to a principle 
by which all activity promotes the scheme of life? In this 
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way Napoleon, sapping the life-blood of his country, spreading 
devastation and misery upon his path, trampling upon general 
justice, was pursuing his necessary course of extensive energy, 
and opening new eras in the world's history which could not 
have been opened in any other way. Contemporary opinion, 
however, in the countries he oppressed, or endeavored to 
oppress, considered him as the incarnation of all human 
wrong. 

Guyau considers that the right direction may be derived 
from the moral suggestion above alluded to, but in view of the 
uncertainty as to what constitutes right in a system which 
recognizes activity in general as moral, it is difficult to see 
how the moral suggestion is to be made. It may be impossible 
to propound any rigid doctrine of right and wrong, but in 
the absence of any such doctrine, the danger of so diffused 
a system as that which permits of the assimilation of both 
principles as factors of social weal is obvious. 

To be moral, according to Guyau,^ is, primarily, to feel the 
force of one's will and the multiplicity of the powers which 
one carries in him, and, secondarily, to conceive "the superi- 
ority of possible things having universal things as objects 
over those things which have only particular objects." 

Here again we are lifted out of the region of individual 
conduct into a more extended sphere, the tendency to which 
life itself is supposed to develop in us. We are, as it were, 
carried along by a sense of the varied powers we possess, the 
possession of which creates the duty to use them in the best 
interests of ourselves and of our fellow-men. We can experi- 
ence a certain sense of superiority whenever we are performing 
such acts as are of universal application or usefulness. Ac- 
cording to this latter view, a politician would be essentially a 
more moral person than a tradesman, because of the more ex- 
tended field in which he works. 

But this sense of force, of achievement, of success, this life 
zest, as it may be called, proceeds chiefly from hygienic and 
from physical causes. The healthy and the strong possess it 

' "Education et Heredite." 
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most, and yet they are not invariably the most moral. It 
is true that the infirm, having no power, have also no duty, 
according to the principle by which the power creates the duty. 
Such an assumption, however, leads us to the doctrine of the 
Uebermensch, which Nietzsche appears to have derived from 
Guyau. If the most forceful alone is moral, in this new sense 
of the term, then all the injustice which he displays and which 
he can hardly help displaying in the exercise of his force, 
is moral, and the word moral changes the sense it has hitherto 
possessed and becomes synonymous with superiority, a superi- 
ority acquired no matter by what means. Again, the most 
forceful is generally the most acquisitive and obtains the 
greatest share of sustenance and the superior benefits which it 
provides, but the presence of too many acquisitive men may 
be held responsible for some of the antinomies from which 
our society is suffering, perhaps more acutely than any which 
has preceded it. There is undoubtedly an instinct which bids 
us rise higher than ourselves whatever stage we may have 
reached; but so far as we can see, and without constructing 
unverifiable hypotheses, that instinct partakes of the nature 
of an illusion, since our ideals are never satisfied. It may be 
that it is the spirit of the race speaking to our minds and urging 
us to greater efforts, prompting us to transmit to our descend- 
ants what we have received from our ascendants in an im- 
proved condition. If so, the fact that we are still in an inter- 
mediate stage of our development while our desire is to have 
reached the summit in one lifetime, is sufficient to account for 
the disappointment which we experience at being able to rise 
no higher than a certain level. The center of the target of 
which Guyau speaks is ever tiiissed; our bullets continue to 
strike an outer ring till death ensues. If we say that this 
center is the utmost pleasure that the world and its life can give 
and our sensory nerves experience, we may form some definite 
conception of what that center is, but Guyau will not admit that 
pleasure is primarily what the bull's eye represents. As we 
have seen, he labels the inner circle, "instinctive effort." The 
end of life is the making of this effort. We must continue to 
strive with this object instinctively and presumably more or 
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less consciously before us: the display of the greatest energy 
of which our organisms are capable. Experience certainly 
teaches us that energy is needful to existence, and we may 
deduce from that experience, if we are so minded, that the 
greatest energy is needful to procure the best existence. If we 
live upon the principle of the greatest effort, happiness may 
accompany our acts. 

In constructing this theory, however, Guyau had apparently 
some misgivings as to the sufficiency of the inducement to strive 
extensively in the presence of danger. But he soon dis- 
covered in the love of risk and sacrifice inherent in mankind 
the source of the incentive. Men must and will confront 
dangers to achieve an end. In this natural proclivity or ten- 
dency he found a positive assurance that the effort will be 
continued at all costs. In this way he completed his system of 
extensive ethics. 

The chief defects of this system are the vagueness of its 
main proposition, which may be translated into the formula, 
"We live to live," a proposition which, in spite of the reasons 
offered in its support, must tend to be paradoxical, and the 
failure above alluded to, to show why evil — let us say, re- 
morseless competition — should be a part of the general activity 
which it is held moral to promote. The principal merits of 
the system may be held to be its unrestricted acceptation of 
the inevitable in the process of existence in view of the need of 
perpetuation and the extension of the principle of evolu- 
tion in the moral field. 

Now if the merits and demerits of the system be placed side 
by side and the total argumentation be considered, there stands 
out a theory of existence and of conduct in existence which is 
more social in its character and probably more harmonious 
in its parts than any which the utilitarian school produced. 
Continually bordering upon the metaphysical, as having its 
mainspring in a kind of human infinitude, it nevertheless en- 
deavors to remain faithful to reality in observable phenomena. 
In spite of its main defect, it is a courageous and masterly 
attempt to provide us with a reason for our acts, in accordance 
with verifiable facts of life, an endeavor to replace the void 
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left by the failure of all dogma, by a kind of stoicism in 
activity, a remarkable effort to universalize our motives and to 
bring them more into conformity with a clock-work, the parts 
of which may exist in nature, but which require to be pieced 
and to be combined. 

A certain reluctance has always been evinced to admit the 
quest of pleasure as the real aim of life, and Guyau, sharing 
this reluctance, which is instinctive in some individuals, finds 
a middle term. Men do not primarily live, he says in sub- 
stance, to procure pleasure, but to increase the total value of 
the human state, and pleasure in one or other of its forms is 
the resultant of that aim. The human aspiration, that which 
is deeply seated in our conscience but which we are unable to 
define, is not fruition but expansion, and thus, though men 
may appear to strive to gain the greatest share of sense gratifi- 
cation and to strive for no other object, the appearance is de- 
ceptive. They struggle to perfect the scheme of life, and they 
have a task which they must, because they can, perform. The 
injunction no longer is "I ought, therefore I can," but "I can, 
therefore I ought," and in this distinction, according to its 
author, consists the difference between the old and the new 
philosophy. 

And it is not only our conscious acts which are held to 
lead us to this end, but also our unconscious acts, so that we 
are impelled upon our course both by the working of our in- 
stincts and by that of our reflective faculty. Hence we are 
controlled by a determinism which we may only escape, ap- 
parently, by a refusal to exert energy, and such a refusal 
results sooner or later in our elimination from a world in 
which inertia has no meaning and no place. 

To those who think that this view of duty and of destiny 
affords no solace, Guyau replies that nature has ordained things 
so, and that men, as forming part of nature, must accept them 
as they have resulted from a first cause of which they have 
no knowledge. We must have courage, he tells us, we must 
ever remain debout, and he himself exemplified his maxim by 
continuing his labors long after he had grown aware that an 
incurable disease was pitilessly undermining him and leading 
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him to that extinction which, in the last pages that he wrote, 
he contemplated with so much serenity. It has been said of 
him that no philosopher since Kant has penetrated further 
into the infinite. His works certainly display a realization of 
and identification with nature such as have not often been dis- 
played. There is cause for much regret that a mind so gifted 
should have been destroyed before it had had time to give 
its fullest measure. Guyau, as a moralist, appears somewhat 
as a prism through which, in passing, a ray of light has been 
dispersed. In France, at all events, it has been considered 
that if the prism be a true one, moral science must abandon 
dogmatism and must, rather, seek the fittest methods whereby 
human conduct may be brought into increasing harmony with 
social needs; the most efficient manner in which the principle 
of expansion may be socially applied. Morals and sociology, 
viewed in this light, are seen to coalesce, and out of the union 
an improved conception of society appears to dawn. The 
groundwork of the new principle will be that of evolution 
pure and simple, unencumbered by the moral fabrics of pre- 
scientific times. And certainly the tendencies of moral and 
social philosophy during the last thirty years, have been mainly 
in accordance with Guyau's views, for the conviction has 
continued to acquire strength that the developmental process 
that biology has shown to be at work in nature is equally at 
work in morals which can, therefore, never be enclosed in a 
ring-fence of purely logical construction. 

In a last analysis, the philosophy of Guyau is one of hope. 
The hope is not that which most religions have persistently 
held out, the hope of a posthumous reward; but it is a less 
personal and perhaps more altruistic hope of furthering, while 
taking part in it, the progress of the race, of being the an- 
cestors of a perfected humanity in which suffering will be 
non-existent and death will have no sting. For those to whom 
this hope seems insufficient, there may be added the antici- 
pation of a foretaste, even in a single lifetime, of the benefits 
which are the objects of attainment. Life is imposed upon 
each generation. Each generation in its turn imposes life, 
and in doing so accepts the obligations which are attached 
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to the life-state. If it accepts them hopefully, courageously, 
it will progress more surely than if it recriminates against 
them, and it may be that it is hastening towards a goal of 
greater magnitude than any that we can as yet discern. 

London. F. Carrel. 



THE OPTIMISM OF THOMAS HARDY. 

Two kinds of optimism exist in this world : the one I will 
call docile optimism, the other heroic optimism. We in Amer- 
ica have long enjoyed the blessings of the first variety. Docile 
optimism assumes without question the ultimate worth of the 
social order in which we live; it assumes, in most cases, the 
preeminent value of human happiness and believes that to this 
end should be subordinated reflection and investigation; it 
loves order, system, uniformity, and, at least in its most ex- 
alted form, fixes its steadfast gaze in submissive adoration of 
the Supreme Perfection in whose clear light the discolorings of 
incompleteness or even actual evil are quite lost to view. Thus 
by assuming at the outset the existence of an all-wise and 
all-loving power present in every part of nature one is able 
to prove with Alexander Pope that every circumstance is good, 

and that 

"In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right." 

All that happens, happens for the best, thus saith the docile 
optimist. No cataclysms of nature can disturb him. He 
does not worry over social "disharmonies." Surely, he 
sajs, it is better to know good than evil; why should we 
sully our skirts by contact with filth, or our minds by contem- 
plation of squalor? Rather let us look upon Beauty pure and 
undefiled, let us think upon the nobility of Truth, and the 
graciousness of Goodness. If existing social conditions have 
some slight defects let us forget these and, thinking of our 
enormous progress since the age of apes, be happy. 

Such is the point of view of the docile optimist, and it is a 
point of view with which in its various forms we in America 



